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Heart-searching New Year’s Questions 


Am I trying faithfully to live the Jesus 
Life ? 

Do I know the Holy Spirit as my Guide, 
Friend, Teacher and constant Compan- 
ion? If not, why ? 

What is it to “Walk in the Spirit’? “Live 
in the Spirit’? ‘Be filled with the 
Spirit” ? 

Do my temptations and trials lead me 

into a deeper fellowship and know- 
ledge of Jesus ? 


temptation ? 


Do I really, sincerely desire the Lord to - 
20. 


free me from this ? 

Have I wounded or hurt anyone? Have 
I asked their forgiveness ? | 

Is there anything between God and me? 

If there is anything that stands between, 
how much do I really desire to make 
things right ? 

Has any one anything against me? . Is 
there any scar in another’s heart that 
I can help to heal ? 


Have I that baptism of Love which brings 


every thought of my heart into capti- 
vity to the Lord ? 


12, 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
What is my besetting sin, or my greatest _ 


19. 


21. 


22, 


If not, why not ? 

Do I hate lying, deceit, flattery of every 
kind ? | 

Do I know the meaning of true unselfish- 
ness ? 

Can I hate sin and love the sinner ? 

Am I patient and gentle with the froward 
and sinning ? 

Have I tried to-day to help any soul to 
know Jesus better ? 

Do I realize anew each day that sin is the 
only thing that can harm me? 

What have I done to show others the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin ? 

Am [I striving all the time, not by fits and 
starts, but steadily, to be just what 
He wants me to be? 

Does my heart constantly desire to know 
more of Jesus and His Love ? 

Am I willing to pay the price of perfect 
surrender every day and every hour ? 

Do I seek Him in fervent, patient, believ- 
ing prayer ? ; 

Do I give time to the diligent, loving, 

searching of His Word ? 

Is He daily deepening the work of grace 

in my heart ? 


A New Experiment at Biederwolf Leper Colony 


By Mrs. B. W. BILLINGS 


was becoming a match factory ? 

Yes. Dr. Wilson and Mr. Unger are 

successfully running a matrimonial 
bureau. Believing that God’s ideal for men 
and women is that they should be united, have 
their own home, their own plot of ground, 
and their own children in spite of difficulties, 
they have tried to work it out this way. 
- First, they looked over the 500 men in the 
colony and selected 10 of them who were phy- 
sically robust, outstanding in character, and 
spiritual leaders,—men who, though they had 
learned some trade and were leaders in the 
colony, could never return to their former 
homes. Each of these men was asked to 
select from among the 300 women of the col- 
ony the woman whom he loved best, and to 
whom he might be married if the authorities 
in the colony should approve. This safeguard 
was necessary to prevent marriages to unfit 
women, The men were required to submit to 
sterilization to prevent the spread of leprosy 
through tainted off-spring. 

As a matter of fact, most, if not all, these 
‘marriages were arranged, according to the 
oriental custom, by a go-between, but, at any 
rate, the marriages of the ten men and ten 
women were satisfactorily arranged. After 
marriage, each couple was permitted to choose 
from among the children in the colony a boy 
or girl whom it might call its own. It seems 
the lepers are about the only people who can 
select their own children. One man asked 
permission, and was permitted, to take his 
brother’s child, a leper, from outside the col- 
ony. 

Hach one of these couples was given a do- 
wry of a small plot of ground and $5.00 to 
help toward the expense of building a house 
on the plot. Each couple must provide for 
itself whatever was required in excess of this 
small sum. Fortunately, there were among 
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the men, three masons and a carpenter, and 
by assisting one another, they were able to 
erect nice little homes that were worth ap- 
proximately $100, when completed. With the 
help of the wives they have furnished the 
houses with drawers, pictures, and in one 
case, even with portierres at the door-way to 
shut out the curious gaze of passers-by. 


Out-side the house they have beautified the 
surroundings with flowers, shrubs, and trees, 
and utilized some of the space by building 
rabbit hutches, pig pens, or chicken houses 
according to their need and choice. It is 
easier for them to raise the rabbits and pigs, 
for these can live largely from waste that is 
easily obtainable without expense, while food 
for the chickens must be purchased. 


Their plots of farming ground they have 
planted in rice, beans, barley, millet, onions, 
cabbage, peppers, in fact, any kind of grain or 
vegetable that will contribute toward their 
own food or can be put to some other use 
about the home. For instance, they raise 
castor oil beans, which supply the women 
with they grease with which they dress their 
hair so attractively. 

In spite of their being so busy with all this 
work in and out of the house, and its being 
the harvest time, the very busiest season of 
the year, these people were glad to work ear- 
ly and late, in order to make time to attend 
the Bible class I was there to teach—a class 
that took the time from 9 A. M. to 12 M. and 
again the whole evening, for a week, and 
used for its subject matter talks on “Helps to 
Farmers” and ‘‘The Spirit-filled Life”. 


The success of their farming efforts was 
apparent from the contrast of their well culti- 
vated fields of barley lying alongside the fal- 
low fields of some of their near-by neigh- 
bours. These men are more industrious and 
take a greater interest in their work because 
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they own their fields and reap the harvests of 
their own labours. 

Another comparison is necessary to show 
the happiness and comfort of these as com- 
pared with the homes of married lepers who 
are not thus provided for. There was a young 
man named Won, who had been in the leper 


colony, and because he had received treatment 


in the early stages of the disease, found the 
leprosy arrested leaving him without even a 
sore on his face or hands. His desire to 
marry and make a home for himself led him 
to propose marriage to a girl in the colony, 
who like himself, was without any bad scars. 
To effect their purpose, they ran away from 
the colony to a near-by village, where without 
any ceremony (for what minister would marry 
lepers ?) they took up their abode together. 
But soon the fact that they were lepers was 
revealed, and no one wanted them as neigh- 
bours. They could not rent a room, nor could 
they find any kind of work to do, for everyone 
was afraid of them. They went, therefore, 
to a low bridge, where with some bags they 
made a Shelter to shut out the wind. Here 
they lived, by begging from the surrounding 
community, during the cold, winter months, 
People gave them food just to be rid of them. 
Then a little one was born in this dark, damp, 
squalid hole—a little one who in all probabili- 
ty would also become a leper. Such is the 
case of an isolated, out-cast couple. 

There also :are whole leper villages com- 
posed of similar families living in equally sad 
condition. One such village is near the leper 
colony. A nurse lives with these people, and a 
doctor goes there frequently to give them 
their treatments. Mrs. Wilson also goes once 
a month to teach them Bible. No One wants 
to buy from them, they cannot get either 
money or work, so they must live by preying 
upon the surrounding community. The lepers 
are, therefore, both a social and an economic, 
and sometimes also a moral, problem. I am 
told the government is planning to clear out 
this particular leper village and sent the 
people to different leper colonies. 


tion to put to such a men, 


To turn from these heart-breaking sights, 
and see the happy faces of the lepers who are 
cared for in the colony and in this model vil- 
lage, and hear their songs of praise and their 
prayers, is enough to make one ashamed 
of ever lacking gratitude or failing to afford 
all the assistance possible to all such needy 
ones. How little, comparatively, is required to 
change their condition from that of suffering 
out-casts to that of self-respecting, practically 
self-supporting and happy citizens. A little 
more land and a few dollars would provide 
for more such happy families as were pictured 
above. These ten couples cost the colony 
only ¥1.50 (about fifty cents) per month, 
while the subsidy necessary for the lepers in 
the colony itself is about $2.50 per month. 
Even with money in hand, it is difficult to buy 
land, but land can be reclaimed from the sea 
shore at very slight cost—land that can be 
made into good rice, vegetable, and grain 
farms. There are other fine men and women 
in the colony who are ready and waiting to 
establish happy, Christian homes when such 
land becomes available. 

Even the lepers who cannot be cured, or 
have the diseased arrested, find in the life at 
the colony, especially in their new life in 
Christ, a joy that is unbelievable. As I walk- 
ed with Dr. Wilson about the colony one day, 
we came upon an oid man who could not see, 
whose whole body was covered with putrify- 
ing sores. I shuddered when Dr. Wilson en- 
quired of him if he were happy. Whata ques- 
But what was my 
surprise to hear him reply that he was very 
happy, indeed! To Dr. Wilson’s further ques- 
tion as to why he was happy, he said, “Be- 
cause I believe in Jesus.”’ 

I came away with my heart aglow, thinking 
what a privilege it is for the doctors, the 
nurses, all those connected with the colony 
and the model farm, yes, and all of us who 
help with our gifts— what a privilege it is for 
us to bring these needy, helpless people health, 
home comforts, happiness, and, best of ail, 
holiness ! 


The New Home of the Y. M. C. A. 


By Rev. W. C. KERR 


we eee MONTH OF November, 1934, was 
|. notable in the history of the Associa- 
tion, as it then moved into its new 
=} home, a thoroughly modern five story 
ferro-concrete building. 

A brief history of the Association will not be 
out of place here. It was organized on July 
15, 1908, as the result of a visit from Mr. 
S. Niwa, who was then national secretary 
for Japan. Judge Watanabe, President of the 
Supreme Court, was elected as the first 
president of the Board of Directors, a position 
which he held for several years. The second 
story of the building then used by the Japa- 
nese Presbyterian Church was rented, and 
there a night school for the teaching of 
English and Korean was established, Bible 
classes and lectures also being parts of the 
work of the Assosiation. 

On April 16, 1910, Mr. S. Niwa was called as 
general secretary, and this position he held 
until his retirement in 1930; when he was 
succeeded by the present general secretary, 
Mr. Y. Kasaya. During this period the Associ- 
ation had its home in various parts of the 
city, but for the last eleven years of this 
time it has been in its well-known location 
near the City Hall on Taihei Dori. At first old 
Korean buildings were used. For several 
years, however, a brick building served for 
the administration offices, class rooms and 
assembly hall. A frame structure, formerly a 
hotel building, was moved to the site and 
served as a dormitory. 

Finally, in 1988, Keijo City decided that 
it needed the Taihei Dori site and some 
neighboring land for the erection of a civic 
center; ard an exchange was _ negotiated 
whereby the Y.M.C. A. secured its present 
location not far from the Public Hall in 
Hasegawa Cho. As the old buildings had 
to be torn down within a few months, it 
was necessary to start the campaign for a new 


building with little time for preparation. 
Largely on faith the directors accepted the 
plans for the new building, ground was broken 
on May 12, 1934, the conerstone was laid 
on July 31, and the building was finished 
in time for the dedication ceremony on 
November 18 and the formal opening on 
November 23, 

The important position of chairman of the 
Campaign Committee was taken by Mr. A. 
Tokizane, of the Keijo Nippo, the leading 
nowspaper of Chosen, and also of the Mail 
Sinbo and the Seoul Press. Mr. Niwa served 
as chairman of the Building Committee. The 
total estimate for land and building was 
¥ 157,000. From the exchange for the small- 
er site and the sale of the old buildings 
¥ 102,315.97 was realized. Members subscribed 
¥ 14 937.50, a total of 523 individual gifts; 
and friends, both individuals and institutions, 
totaling 86 in number subscribed ¥ 20,795, 
Incidental receipts added ¥ 1,495,37, leaving, 
at the time of the opening, an uncovered 
deficit of ¥ 17,466.06. 

At the dedication ceremony there were 
present 150 people, largely active members of 
the Association. At the formal opening the 
number was 400. As the largest hall could 
accommodate only a part of this number, a 
microphone attachment carried the words of 
the meeting to the overflow gathered in the 
lobby below. On the program at the opening 
ceremony there were such notables as Mr. H. 
Hozaka, president of the Broadcasting Station, 
Dr. A. Izumi, professor of International Law 
in Keijo Imperial University and Mr. S. 
Matsumoto, leading barrister of Chosen. All 
of these men are members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Greetings were read from His Excellency, 
Governor General Ugaki, and from Governor 
Tominaga of Keiki Province, and an address in 
person was given by Mr. Date, Prefect of 
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Keijo. Greetings were also given by repre- 
sentatives of various organizations. Some of 
the words of the Governor General may well 
be quoted here. 

“T consider it a very happy event for social 
progress that the Keijo Y. M. C. A. should 
have reached the place where it has finished 
its new building and is conducting its 25th 
anniversary ceremony. 

“T feel that it isa very regrettable phenom- 
enon that public morals have a_ tendency 
toward materialism and that young students 
especially, engrossed solely in the study of 
science, seem to have forgotten that there 
is such a thing as religion; and that also men’s 
thoughts are gradually tending from bad to 
worse, 

“Further, I feel that, as religious education 
is entirely forbidden in the schools of our 
land, it is very important that there should be 
some way of carrying on religious training and 
of building up a character rich in spirit and 
feelings. Therefore we have great expectations 
‘for the activity of such organs as the Y.M.C.A. 

“The eyes of people to-day are dazzled 
as the application of scientific knowledge, with 
its succession of marvelous inventions and 
discoveries, gradually unrolils the true nature 
of the world of mystery. As that which 
is capturing the minds of the men of to-day is 
not so much God as the power or knowledge, 
and their great desire is for the emergence of 
miracles of science rather than miracles of 
religion, perhaps it is only natural that young 
students do not turn their attention to religion 
and the like. 


“When people of former times wished to 


see that which was invisible to their eyes, and 
to know that which was beyond solution 
by their minds, they went to temples and 
shrines and looked for the miracles of God. 
For them God was the real existence and 
his will was absolute. 

“But when the people of to-day meet a 
mystery, they invariably knock at the labora- 
tory door of the chemist, or biologist or 
physicist. But, does the scientist really give 


the final-answer to these questions? Is the 
key to all the mysteries of the universe really 
locked uy in the laboratory of the scientist ? 
The truth which the scientist discovers is not 
necesarily fixed and immovable. No matter 
how far we may grant that science has 
progressed, must not the scientist admit, 
although he is a scientist, nay rather, just 
because he is a scientist, that there is left the 
will of God, a something final that defies 
knowledge and exploration ? 

“If I may be allowed to say so, I believe that 
only as a scientist is a devout and humble 
believer in God can he be a spokesman for the 
miracles of God. It is my unceasing hope 
that the young students of the world will- 
think deeply about this matter and apply 
themselves assiduously to materia! and spirit- 
ual culture.” 

The ground floor of the new building, 
to which there is a separate entrance on 
the side, is occupied by the class rooms of the 
night school and by the heating plant. The 
second and main floor, to which the main door 
gives direct entrance, goes to administration 
rooms, lobby and dining room, while the third 
floor is given over to assembly rooms, large 
and small, and the office of the International 


Friendly Association. The fourth and fifth 
floors are occupied by 26 dormitory rooms, 
all of which were engaged before the building 
was open for occupancy, except two which 
are held for transients. In the dining rcom 
Western style meals are served at all hours. 
It was impracticable to plan for an assembly 
room that would hold more than 250 people, 
and the Board of Directors deliberately plan- 


‘ned to use larger halls in other buildings 


whenever the need arose. 

A membership campaign in connection with 
the opening raised the membership from 650 
to 1800. The officers have made large plans 
for serving the youth of the city ; and, in the 
absence of a Japanese Y. W. C. A., it is hoped 
that the facilities of the building will be used 
by young women as well as men. Assembly 
rooms are at the disposal of groups that wish 
to hold meetings. Inspection of the new home 
is invited. The address is 112 Hasegawa Cho, 
on the narrow street leading from the Public 
Hall past the Bankers’ Club to South Gate 
Street just south of the Bank of Chosen. 


A Preaching Boat named “Martyr Thomas” 


M. W. OH 


B Mission Field will be surprised to 
i hear that there is an organization by 
“as, the name of ‘‘Pyeng Yang Old Men’s 
Association’? among the old Christians in 
Pyeng Yang. We often hear of Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Endeavour everywhere we go, but, to 
my knowledge, this is a name that we rarely 
hear not only in Korea but in other countries. 
They formed their Association six years ago 
and now they have their own quite large tile- 
roofed building for their meeting in the com- 
pound of the West Gate Presbyterian Church 
of Pyengyang. They meet at two o’clock 
every afternoon, and at the noon time the 
road passing by the West Gate Church is 
crowded with those old people on their way 
to this meeting from all parts of the city. 
Now they have over one hundred members 
who are sixty, seventy, eighty or ninety years 
of age. It will interest you to know that 
some of them are those who actually received 
the Scriptures from the late Rev. R. J. Thom- 
as and were entertained by him. So they 
have close connection with the Thomas Me- 
morial Association. The only object of their 
Association is to pray and they gave their 
building the name “Old People’s House of 
Prayer”. Anybody can see a sign board with 
the above name hung at the entrance of the 
building. They are helping the church greatly 
through prayer. When trouble happened in 
a church of the city last year they prayed with 
zeal that peace would soon come. 

Some months ago Mr. Chang Shup, chairman 
of the Association who is eighty-one years 
old this year, called on me to talk over things 
they decided to do. He said, ‘‘Professor Oh, 
as you know we who actually saw Mr, 
Thomas, his preaching and his martyrdom, 
can not forget him at any time. You know 
we go to the Thomas Memorial Church twice 
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a year to have special services in memory of 
Mr. Thomas. The church was built by the 
Thomas Memorial Association, but we too 
thought of something to do in his memory 
for ourselves. We prayed for a long time 
about this subject. Eventually God told us 
to build a preaching boat to be called “‘Martyr 
Thomas” to preach the Gospel in memory of 
Mr. Thomas to the numerous poor boatmen 
coming up and down the Taidong river every- 
day. We have never heard of anyone who 
tried to preach the Gospel to those poor 
people in Korea. Even in Pyengyang the 
centre of Christianity in Korea, no one has 
ever begun this precious work. We are old 
and weak physically, but we can not sit still. 
We decided to raise money for the boat. 
Many churches and kind freinds have already 
sent their gifts. The boat will have seating 
capacity for about 50 people and will be a 
wooden one rowed by the people. [t will cost 
about five or six hundred yen. After the 
launching we will give it to the Thomas 
Memorial Association for the third object of 
the Association, that is, the evangelistic work 
to carry on their work with the boat. I am 
sure God will bless this small work of His 
‘old children’ in Pyengyang. We hope many 
preaching boats will appear on the water of 
the different rivers in Korea in the future.” 

I heard with keen interest what Mr. Chang 
said, and prayed with him for a while thank- 
ing God for His wonderful work among the 
old people and asking His guidance for the 
success of the boat. The Ark of Noah saved 
the eight members of his family. May the 
preaching boat ‘Martyr Thomas” in memory 
of the Rev. R. J. Thomas, who gave his life 
while preaching the Gospel to our people in a 
boat in 1866, be the Ark of Korea ! 

Mr. Paul King, son-in-law of the late Rev. 
Dr. A. Williamson who sent Mr. Thomas to 
Korea and supplied him with many Bibles sent 
one hundred yen for the boat, and Mr. W. W. 
Naismith, honorary treasurer of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, also sent us yen 
16.55, Some other churches and friends too 
promised to give us something for this 
precious work, 


“The Jesus Fellow are 


REV. E. 


aN MAN WAS riding along on a bi- 
cycle. , As he rounded a bluff from 
By which quite an extensive view could 
\ be had up and down several thickly 
populated valleys, there sprang to his sight, 
out in the open river bed, a large canvas tent. 
Surprised, he stopped to ask a farmer work- 
ing in his field, the meaning of this unusual 
sight. “The tent? Oh! That is where the 
Jesus fellows are having a good time.’ 

The man pointed his bicycle towards the 
tent, for though not expecting to arrive at his 
- destination so soon, here was his goal. He 
was an Officer in a church in that area, and he, 
along with the officers of the twenty five other 
churches of that district, had received an an- 
nouncement several weeks before that at this 
village of Han-chun there would be a district 
officers’ revival services for one week, the 
speaker, the Rev. N. B. Stokes of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission South. 

The revival services were only incidentally 
intended for the benefit of the offcers, the 
chief effort was to be a drive for Christ in 
that densely populated center. The “officers” 
represented the district missionary, three na- 
tional pastors, four lay workers called 
‘helpers’, three Bible women and as many 
of the officers of each local church as could 
spare time to come. Not everyone was there 
throughout the week, in fact very few stayed 
the entire week, but every day showed a large 
attendance of these volunteers. 

The day-break prayer meetings and the 
morning hours were devoted to inspirational 
meetings and Bible study for the Christians. 
But from two o’clock on the real fun began. 
The Christians assembled in the tent; after 
prayer, the work for the afternoon was dis- 
cussed and decided upon. The women were 
assigned certain of the villages to go to and 
call from house to house. Some of the older 
and more mature men, such as the pastors, 


ta) 


Having a Good Time”’ 
ADAMS 


were assigned particularly influential homes 
to callon. The balance were organized into 
a gospel team, assigned certain villages and 
sallied forth with trombone and drum. 

The busiest season for the farmers has not 
arrived yet, but most of them are out in the 
fields repairing roads and irrigation ditches, 
odd jobs, preparatory to the Spring rush. 
The women folk, for the most part, are busy 
in their homes with their own appointed tasks. 
It would violate all Oriental sense of decency 
for men to enter the court yards of strange 
homes. The men inthe fields. The women 
in the sanctity of their homes! How are they 
to make their announcement and present 
their message? But the gospel team is not 
without its resources. 

Let us follow the latter as they enter one 
of the villages. They take their stand in 
some suitable and central location in the vil- 
lage. The trombone blares forth some fa- 
miliar hymn tune. The bass drum picks up 
the rythm with its tum—tum—tum. On the 
second round the Christians take up the 
words of the tune. Then while the hymn is be- 
ing sung, a few of the team, the younger and 
more energetic members, go racing through 
the streets shouting at the top of their voices 
to come out to where the music is. This in- 
viation is hardly necessary. Faminine nature 
is the same the world over. Curiosity is un- 
controlable. A crowd quickly gathers. Even 
the men in the near-by fields wonder what 
Joshua is encompassing their Jerico and rush 
in to find the meaning of it all. 

As soon as the crowd has assembled a brief 
gospel message is delivered urging them to 
accept Jesus Christ as Saviour. This is fol- 
lowed by the announcement that since they 
are all very busy with their work, a lengthy 
program cannot be put on there, but that they 
are cordially invited to come to the “Big Top” 
in the evening when work is over and enjoy 
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a real treat from a famous speaker. “Eat your 
supper early and come!’’ is the parting shot 
as the team moves on the next village. Thus 
two or three villages are reached each after- 
noon. 

Let us do likewise, eat our supper early, go 
out and take our stand on that little bluff that 
overlooks the tent, and gives one a command- 
ing view up and down the several valleys as 
from the hub of a huge wheel. The big bass 
drum begins its deep booming to let the peo- 
ple know that the time has arrived to gather. 
The streams begin to pour out from each 
of the villages. From every direction they 
come as if drawn by a magnet towards 
the tent. It is an inspiring sight. Soon a 
song service starts. The children and young 
people catch on to the tunes and add their 
quota to the volume of praise that is lifted 
heavenward. 

The first night the attendance was estim- 
ated at four hundred, the following night it 
went up to seven hundred and the rear cur- 
tains of the tent had to be lifted to make room 
for the crowd. Wednesday the novelty seem- 
ed to have worn off, and there was a decided 
drop in attendance. But Thursday evening 
Mr. Lyon brought a car load of lady mission- 
aries from Taiku, and the added publicity shot 
the attendance up to over a thousand. It was 
necessary to raise all the curtains except 
those behind the pulpit. Friday and Saturday 
night the attendance dropped back to more 
normal figures. The tent was well packed at 
an attendance of about four hundred and 
fifty. The last evening, Sunday, with practi- 
cally no special effort at publicity, again the 
attendance went to over a thousand and all 
curtains had to be raised, even behind the 
pulpit. 

The gospel message presented each even- 
ing was simple and direct. The sermon was 
not long. At the conclusion of each service 
an opportunity was given to any who wished to 


accept Christ as Saviour to present their names 
as desirous of affiliating themselves with 
the local church organization. While names 
were being collected either a special musical 
number was called for or else some Christian 
was invited to come out and give a brief per- 
sonal testimony. No high pressure salesman- 
ship methods were employed. There was no 
emotional stress such as is manifested at some 
revival services. At the first service only two 
young men handed in their names. But the 
following evening fourteen names were handed 
in and practically every evening after that 
twenty or more names were received. The 
last evening thirty people.decided for Christ 
during the service, and after the service two 
more people came up and asked that their 
names also be recorded. The following morn- 
ing, as the tent was being lowered and the 
baggage packed in the auto, two more names 
were brought. A total of one hundred and 
thirty two decisions were made during the 
week. No wonder the farmer said, “That is 
where the Jesus fellows are having a good 
time.” 

‘What a wonderful inspiration such an ex- 
perience is to these who “love the Lord”. The 
impression is out that Korea is largely evan- 
gelized and the figure is quoted that between 
two and three percent of the Koreans are 
Christians. But the concentration of Chris- 
tians is largely in the north where the popu- 
lation is more sparce. In the densely populat- 
ed southern areas, which have been slow to 
accept Christ, less than one percent of the 
population is Christian. It was in this area 
that the tent meetings just described were 
held. The former conservatism of the south 
is breaking down. Such meetings could be 
duplicated in almost any place in the south 
today. Then—why not? There are just two 
obstacles in the way—laborers and funds, 
“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” 


Present Day Social Problems 
E. W. Koons, D. D. 


(Continued from Dec. Number) 


DP korea had and Amusements: Old 

Korea -had travelling theaters, jug- 
glers, rope walkers, village stone 
y fights, and wrestling matches. For 
these last, an ox was the prize, and the whole 
country-side watched the sport. Local patri- 
otism found its vent in the rope pull, village 
against village, when the men strained in their 
tracks all day, while the women brought them 
food, and then ‘carried ‘stones to help them 
anchor themselves. 

To-day foot-ball is king, and many a village 
has a field where lads and men boot the lea- 
ther sphere high and wide. Late summer 
‘sees -county-versus-county games that thrill 
spectators as much as they do players. 

Seoul has a splendid Stadium, where base- 
ball, track sports, basket-ball, foot-ball, ten- 
nis, and swimming, are all provided for. This 
Fall, American and Japanese and Korean athle- 
tes, some holders of world records, had 
a two-day meet there. Paid andmissions to 
the Stadium last year were 264,434—in a city 
-of 300,000. There are parks, and school 
fields, where contests are held week after 
week and this is true in all the larger cities. 

To the Christian, the problem of Sunday 
sport is growing urgent. A school like mine, 
by taking a firm stand, gets those who man- 
age such contests to arrange a schedule that 
avoids Sunday games—for us. But many of 
the young people are strongly attracted by the 
Sunday contests. And when a lad or a girl 
from a Christian home is student in a non- 


Christian school, and the school has games or, 


a hike on Sunday, there is a difficult problem. 

Excursions, picnics, visits to the Zoo, and 
the latest feature of Church life—‘A Sunday 
of Worship Out-of-doors”, which is a grand 
picnic; we welcome all that is good in them, 
but cannot close our eyes to the questions 
they raise. 


Question Number Eleven: What is to be 
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done to direct and use this new interest in 
sports and in out-door life? Can we have 
Church teams and leagues, Church excursions, 
and Church supervision of our young people 
when they share these activities ? 

The Movies: Figures on movie attendance 
I have been unable to secure. But I know 
that the Korean movie theater nearest my 
home is putting up a new building, said to 
cost ¥ 100,000. 

We need no figures, to be sure how large a 
share they have in the lives of young people 
in Korea. Most of the films they see come 
from the West. ‘“Time” listed the ten best 
movies of 1933, and four of them were shown 
in Seoul in the first six months of 1934. 

Question Number Twelve—How much harm 
comes to the Korean boy or girl from these 
films? Frankly, I thing we are inclined to 
over-estimate this. The crowd knows that 
Schnozzle Durant is meant to be funny, and it 
suspects that a lot of the night life is just 
“film stuff”. Ten years ago, my school-boys 
thought that when I was in the U.S.A. on 
furlo “like every-onein the U.S.”, I rode a 
white horse and carried a six-gun. But not 
now. The Police have ordered that students 
shall not attend movies that :have not been 
officially approved, especially for them, but 
there are school uniforms in the movie houses 
any evening, and the “Students’ Rate’’ is still 
posted in the lobbies, 

Question Number Thirteen—Can we do any- 
thing to improve the quality of Movies, or to 
see that the worst ones are avoided? Could 
schools, or churches, give movie shows, that 
would be a benefit to the neighborhood ? 

Crime and Punishment—The Government’s 
Report for 1982-83 lists 26 prisons, with 1,982 
warders—60 of them women—and prisoners 
“About 18,877, including 500 females”. Last 
year the courts handled 776 criminal cases, in 
which the accused were under 18 years. 
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There were also—accused under 18 years—253 
cases in which no trial was asked. 

There are two juvenile prisons, and all pri- 
soners under 18 years are made to attend the 
prison school, and taught morals, the Japanese 
language, arithmetic, etc. “so that they may 
lead an honest life after their discharge’’. “‘As 
chaplains, Buddhist priests are generally en- 
gaged to serve the prisoners, while Christian 
prisoners are allowed to read the Bible, and 
pastors are at times admitted to give them de- 
votional talks.’ The number of prisoners 
was 13,000 in 1925, and 16,000 in 1923. 


A feature that lightens the severity of prison 
sentences is the custom of amnesty, granted 
by Imperial Grace on special occasions. (Note 
made while copying this paper, Oct. 1—‘A 
general amnesty was granted by the King of 
Italy, in celebration of the birth of a daughter 
to the Crown Prince) In less than 20 years be- 
tween annexation and 1928, eight amnesties 
were granted, each freeing some prisoners, 
and reducing the terms of most others. This 
year saw another, celebrating the birth of the 
Crown Prince.” 

Question Number Fourteen— What is being 
done for convicts, particularly women, the 
young, and first offenders—and for ex-prison- 
ers? The Government has 27 associations for 
aiding released prisoners, and they aided 
10,000 in 19382. Can the Church, and the mis- 
sionary, share in this work ? 

Beggary —This faces us in Seoul every day, 
and is rife over the whole land. There is some- 
thing wrong, when an able-bodied man can sit, 
evening after evening, the Winter through 
on a main street of a great city, and hold a 
half-naked child, and coax coppers from the 
passers-by. On ‘Beggars’ Day” in Seoul, a 
horde in ‘‘rags and tags”, invades the shops, 
with a “right” to beg. I suppose the Mother 
Goose rhyme was founded on such a custom, 
but here even the dogs do not dare bark when 
“the beggars are coming to town.” 

Question Number Fifteen— What are the 
facts about Beggars’ guilds and “rich beggars” 
and where do they get these children, and 
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what are we todo? Ihave no figures on in- 
stitutions for fighting this evil, but we know 
that orphan asylums, under private or Gov- 
ernment control, are doing splendid work. 
But we need to get deeper than such pallia- 
tives, and also to strengthen the hands of 
those who are dealing with the whole matter. 
Concretely, professionals should be detected 
and black-listed, and cases of real need should 
be helped, without making an exhibition of 
themselves. In Seoul, the Salvation Army is 
doing wonders along this line. 

Lepers are being cared for in privately man- 
aged Homes, backed by the Mission to Lepers, 
and now, in the Government’s large Hospital. 
The authorities plan to isolate all lepers, and 
wipe out this scourge. But when we read of 
the leper in Japan, who locked himself in the 
lavatory of a train, and explained that for 
years he had been travelling, from one Hot 
Spring to another, hoping for healing, we 
know this is more than a medical problem. 

Intoxicating Liquor, its Manufacture, Sale 
and use—is more an economic than a social 
problem, The attitude of the Church on the 
moral issues involved is universally known. 

This brings us to our last section, what we 
euphemistically call the Social Evil. A pro- 
per term this, for organized society brings 
about the degradation of woman, and bestiali- 
zation of man, that unite in this tragedy. 
God pity all who have a share in this wretch- 
ed traffic, and the patrons to whom it brings 
a deceitful shadow of pleasure. 

The Statistical Department of the “Eastern 
Asia Daily”’ gives me the following figures, as 
the latest report on “prostitutes and those of 
this charcter, in Korea’. The figures are for 
1931, but Iam assured that for the current 
year they would be much the same. 


Ko- Japan- 
Dancing Girls reans 2,450 ese 2,058 Total 4,608 
Prostitutes 1,268 % 1,824. ,,.. 3092 
Waitresses . 1,855 5s 470 en eagoee 
Total 5,078 a 4,361> 5, 2280) 434 


(Combining these three classes was not my own idea) 


Figures for 1930 and 1929 are about the 
game, those for 1925 are 20 percent smaller. 


PRESENT DAY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


I spare you the mental calculation of the num- 
ber of men whose attentions support this army 
of women, and the horde who in turn live off 
them. No figures are at hand for unlicensed 
prostitutes, but the general opinion is that 
they are half as.many as those registered, say 
1500. The Dancing Girl isin a class by her- 
self, ard while at times she does not repulse a 
lover, she may, if she will, confine her duties 
to companionship and entertainment. 

The Cafe Waitress is new, and competes 
with her older sisters, Her part is to be 
charming, attentive, responsive, to see that 

plenty of drinks are called for. Many times 
she goes beyond this. See this news item; 
“The licensed quarter in — will pass out of 
existence July 15—Most of the places will be 
converted into restaurants, the women remain- 
ing as waitresses’. The college boy, and the 
young business man, are the chief patrons of 
the cafes, and the girls are “gold-diggers” of 
great skill. Many a young chap spends on 
then the remittance that was sent for school 
expenses, or the salary that should buy com- 
fort for wife and children, or funds ‘“‘bor- 
rowed” from his employer, and then goes to 
destruction. Yet, she meets a need, or she 
would not be so much in demand. 

Question Number Sixteen—What will we 
do to supply companionship and social life for 
the young men in our cities ? 

We have made a siart at picking up the wrec- 
kage of this system, in our Home-For-Girls 
in-Need. (Re-print of an article on this work 
will be sent on application), In the past year 
-one young woman after another has come to 
the Home, and been saved to a life of useful- 
ness and happiness. So far, we have not been 
forced to turn any away. But what, among 
thousands who are helpess slaves of avarice 
and.lust, is the handful we have touched ? 
And when shall we stop this evil at its begin- 
ning, instead of trying to repair the damage 
this unbridled devil has wrought? 

Student Problems—This, the darkest picture 
of all, I have left to the last. One cannot be 
head of a boys’.school_in this city, and still say 


“All’s right with the world”, At my request, 
Rev. Wallace J. Anderson, whose work in- 
cludes contacts with students of all grades, 
has written the following paragraph. As you 
read it remember that to-day there are in 
Seoul, 10,644 male and 2,437 female students 
of High School grade, and 1,387 male and 217 
female, of college grade, a total of 12,031 
young men, and 2,654 young women, two- 
thirds of them away from home, and practi- 
cally all of them ‘‘on their own” as far as re- 
sponsibility for conduct goes. 

“Many of these students are Christians, but 
after a few months in a large city they lose 
much of their faith and zeal for the Church, 
many of them dropping out altogether. 
Reasons are: 


1. What our Japanese friends call ‘dang- 
erous thoughts’—anarchy, Nihilism, Socialism, 


. Bolshevism. 


2. Cafes—Many students look on these 
places as ordinary eating-houses, not knowing 
till too late what they really are. After that 
many students sell even their books and 
clothes. to secure money with which to go to 
the cafes. 

3. Improper living conditions—In many 
student boardinghouses we find both men and 
women students, a condition which often re- 
sults in too much familiarity. Men students 
do not find it difficult to secure girl compan- 
ions who sell themselves for pretty clothes or 
an education. 


Women called ‘DOOCHANGIES’ make a 


~ good living off the fees they get for arranging 
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meetings between those who are mutually in- 
terested’. 

Question Number Seventeen— What are we 
going to do about all this? How can we meet 
the human longing for companionship ? When 
will the conventions, as well as the freedom, 
of the west be understood here ? 

I began by saying I did not know the an- 
swers to my questions. Let me close by citing 
the true answer, found in Luke 22:27. Jesus — 
had settled for all time the question of pre- 
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cedence, by washing the fee of the men who 
were quarrelling over place and power, and 
then He set forth His policy ‘I am among you 
as he that serveth”’. That is the answer. 
Recommendations— 

I—The Mission recognizes the fact that 
varied and far-reaching social problems have 
not so far been definitely stated, nor their 
solution explicitly attempted. 

IJ—The Mission urges each member, par- 
ticularly those whose work does not call for 
extended absence from home, to inquire ear- 
nestly what service, along social lines, can be 
rendered, and to undertake as large an assign- 


ment of this as time and strength make pos- 
sible. 

Ill.—The Mission instructs the the Execu- 
tive Committee to arrange for at least one 
man and one woman, of those on furlough in 
1934-35, to study social survey methods. 
These persons, on their return, to have their 
assignments so arranged that they can initiate 
and conduct a thorough survey of the Mission’s 
social responsibilities and opportunities. 

1V.—The 1936 Mission Meeting shall allow 
one full day for the report on this survey, and 
shall then formulate a Policy for Social Ser- 
vice. 


A little Help 


S. F. MILLER 


S A MISSIONARY sat in his study he 


aN 
opened and someone cross the floor 
like a baby elephant. It was the 
**Boy”’ all out of breath. 

“There is a fire in the village and I came for 
the fire extinguisher.” The missionary opened 
his closet door, grasped the handle of a 
bucket of extra charges and he and the “Boy” 
between them carried the extinguisher down 
the steep hill to the village. 

The straw roof of a house was all in a blaze 
and women were carrying water from the vil- 
lage well on their heads and the men with 
- gourds, were sprinkling it on the roof, but 
making no impression on the blaze. 

The operator upturned the extinguisher and 
directed a thin stream of soda-water onto the 
roof. Immediately the flame died down re- 
vealing a surprized man who had been work- 
ing behind the smokescreen and wanted to 
know who had been squirting water on him. 
In the meantime the “Boy’’ had prepared an- 
other charge, water, soda, acid, and it finished 
the fire. 

A group of old men looking over the fence 
remarked, “The missionary with his medicine 
can is better than a village of watercarriers.” 
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This was just one of the little things that 


heard the kitchen door being hastily make it easier to preach the Gospel. 


The missionary had been kept awake all 
night, off and on, by the downpour of water 
from the sky and eves and the roaring of a 
torrent down the hill. It had been the worst 
cloudburst in Chungju in ninety years, old 
folks said. 

At daybreak, as he was trying to make up 
for lost sleep by a morning nap, the Korea as- 
sistant-pastor came to say that the levee had 
broken and a crowd of refugees were flocking 
to the compound. By the time the missionary 
had dressed the levee had broken again just 
below the house leaving 200 people standing 
between two breaks and 100 outside the gate 
seeking a refuge. He opened a new Bible 
Bible Institute building and filled it, the rest 
finding places in the temporary carpentershop 
and the village. 

The levee broke in five places, 400 houses 
were washed away and forty people in the 
town drowned. In the afternoon the mission- 
ary waded and swam to the wall of the city. 
The water was filthy, snakes and other vermin 
swam here and there. He found a thatch 
roof of a house washed against the wall and 
managed to crawl up onto it and from there to 
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the top of the wall by the aid of a Japanese 
who reached a hand down to give him a lift. 

Wading among the debris in the streets he 
visited the Christians and encouraged them. 
Here a woman was telling the men where to 
find her husbands body under a heavy that- 
ched roof that rested on the mud. There the 
missionary sat down beside a boy to persuade 
him to eat some rice in spite of the fact that 
his mother had been washed down the stream 
on a roof. 

On the way back the missionary found a 
group of refugees who were afraid to venture 
into the swift waters to reach safety, so he led 
some and carried other across, including one 
blindman. 

When he reached home the Christians 
asked, “What will these people do for supper, 
the children are crying from hunger.” Then 
the missionary saw how the Lord had foreseen 
this circumstance and provided for it. 

The Chinese carpenters and masons on 
finishing the house and leaving a few days 
before had asked him to buy three bags of 
flour they had left and he had done so, won- 
dering, whether they would keep till used. 

A wash boiler full of water was put on the 
kitchen stove, the flour was kneeded with 
water into dumplings and boiled. Tin cans 
by the dozen were brought from the cellar 
and dumplings in hot soup were passed 
around among the shivering, hungry people. 
The parents would not touch food till the chil- 
dren were supplied. Then all ate and lay 
down for the night on the lumber stored in 
the rooms. 

On his last round of inspection the mission- 
ary found a number of women and children 
in the thatched carpentershop. Would it 
stand more wind and rain or come down on 
their heads? He opened a room in his newly 
built house, set up a stove and gathered 
them into it. In the morning he found the 
heavy roof on the ground but, thank God, 
there were no women and babies under it. 

Twenty five years later as the missionary 
wasgiving some leaflets to a group of farm- 


in a hands ricefield, he heard one of them say 
quietly, “He is the man who helped us during 
the flood’? and the leaflets were the better 
accepted and, let us hope, more attentively 
read. 

As a missionary pedaled his “‘go-of-itself- 
wheel” along a narrow bridlepath down a 
mountain valley, he saw a woman running 
with all her speed, weeping while she called 
someone who had disappeared between the 
natural hedges. He jumped to the ground 
and asked what the trouble was. 

‘My son and I quarreled this morning and 
he has run away down this road and I can’t 
catch up with him. What shall I do, aigo, 
aigo.”’ 

“Just follow me slowly and I’ll catch up 
with him on my wheel. Do not hurry, I’ll 
hold him till you come.” 

The bicycler soon reached the boy and ask- 
ed, “Where are you going in such a hurry ? 
You look as if you had quarreled with your 
mother and were running away in your anger. 
Tell me all about it.” In the meantime the 
bicycle bad taken a position from hedge to 
hedge just beyond the boy. 

“Why, how do- you know all about me ? 
Then he thought, ‘“‘These West Sea Men’s 
eyes look right through a fellow” and he told 
the truth making no attempt to push the 
wheel aside. 

Presently the mother caught up and be- 
tween the missionary’s urging and the mo- 
ther’s pleading and tears, the boy agreed to 
return. The missionary gave them some good 


advice, urging them to let Jesus help them to 


live in peace, and offered the boy some leaf- 
lets. But the mother would not let him take 
them, lest the foreigner come back and de- 
mand money for them later on. Many a leaflet 
was refused in the early days on this ground 
and it took years of effort to overcome the 
fear. 

The traveler went on his journey praying 
that the Holy Spirit would bless the seed that 
had been sown and open their hearts to the 
truth of the Gospel through this experience. 
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Bible Clubs for Children in Korea 


‘“Kurahkboo” (Vernacular for Club) 
“Yes they’re Going Fine these Children’s Bible Clubs” 


By FRANCIS KINSLER 


awe BIBLE CLUB for Children in Korea 

3 are now almost five years old. The 

4 work began with a dozen boys gath- 

ered from streets and meeting in the 

second story of a down-town store in Pyeng- 

yang. The work has grown until now there 

are Bible Clubs, not only in fourteen of the 

churches of Pyengyang, but also in a number 
of other places. 

The Bible Clubs seek to reach poor children 
of school age but who cannot afford to attend 
school, and to give them an elementary know- 
ledge in the truth of the Bible and in Christian 
living. Already hundreds of children who 
had no other previous opportunity or training 
have learned the story of the Bible, know 
how to pray, recite Scripture, attend church, 
and live lives of service. Since the work 
includes only those children who do not attend 
regular school, and since it is a program of 
religious education pure and simple, there 
is no conflict with the educational program 
of the country. 

The Bible Clubs center the whole program 
in the words of Luke 2:52, “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom, and in stature, and 
in favor with God and man,” and the purpose 
is to train the children to follow the example 
of the boy Jesus in His four-fold life of mind, 
body, spirit, and service. Every activity is 
brought to bear upon this one ultimate purpose 
and the children are led to believe in Christ 
and to follow Him as the ideal of life. 

The four-fold program of the Bible Club 
centers in the weekly Ceremonial. At that 
time the children of a Club sit in a large 
square to represent the four-fold Christian life 
of the Clubs, and as the officers elected among 
the children themselves conduct the service, 
the following order of worship is followed ; 


the singing of a hymn, sentence prayers 
offered by the children voluntarily ; recitation 
of Bible verses voluntarily ; the unison recita- 
tion of Luke 2:52 with everybody standing at 
attention, which is followed by the Club salute 
with four fingers of the right hand raised 
to the forehead ; then with the children still 
standing the Club song is sung. After the 
children have again sat down, the Club leader 
gives the message of the day. Then the cere- 
monial is ended by the children giving the 
Mizpah benediction in union. 

The day on which the Ceremonial is practis- 
ed is given over to periods of music, physical 
training and games; and special programs 
such as song and story contests, inspection 
days, current event programs, games, plays, 
and the life, and once every term there is an 
election day; and once every year, a decision 
day, when an appeal is made for the children 
to take a definite stand for Christ, to make 
confession for sins, and to dedicate live to 
God. 

The other days of the week are devoted to 
a program of study. The Club meets for 
three hours every day, with three periods 
for study, one for worship, and one for 
physical exercise. The courses of study are 
based squarely on the Bible. One period every 
day is given to studying the Korean Bible, one 
period to Japanese Bible, and then simple 
arithmetic is also taught one period. The 
course of study covers four years, with three 
terms planned for every year. Since the 
beginners in the Club know nothing of reading 
and writing, text books have been made 
to suit the needs of the children, and yet 
which include only stories of the Bible and the 
Christian life. 

The work of the Bible Clubs has been built 
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up by experience and is aimed to suit the 
needs of poor children and also the possibilities 
for the ordinary small church for carrying on 
such a program. In order to organize a Bible 
Club the only essential things are a consecrat- 
ed Christian leader- children who want to 
learn, and a place to meet. Usually there are 
Christian young men in any church able to 
carry out the program with the children; 
there is always the church building which 
can be used if the Church session gives 
its consent. Of course there are incidental 
expenses, such as the text-books, chalk, black- 
boards, and the like, but when the children are 
taught to give ten sen or so a month for Club 
expenses, the extra expenses are really slight. 
In order to introduce the methods and 
program of the Bible Clubs there is being 
prepared in Korean a Leader’s Manual which 
will present fully all the necessary knowledge 


to organize and conduct a Club. Until thig 
book is published it has been found best 
to have those interested visit the Bible Clubs 
and the leaders of the work in Pyengyang, 
where a through understanding of its nature 
can be secured. 

The text-books are of course necessary for 
the children to study successfully. These have 
been issued and can be secured from Francis 
Kinsler in Pyengyang. The text books are 
issued by the term, one copy containing all the 
lessons in Korean Bible, Japanese Bible, and 
arithmetic to be studied in one term; there- 
fore the child has to secure one text book each 
term, or three times a year. The text books 
for the first and second years have been 
printed and are in use in many places. The set 
price is ten sen a copy, but whenever text- 
books are ordered by a Bible Club, the price is 
reduced to eight sen a copy. 


A Laymen’s Training Institute 


W. A. NOBLE. Pu. D. 


"OR MANY YEARS our work in the 
Churches of Korea has been carri- 
ed on mainly by professionals, the 
pastors, the Bible women and others. 
The laity, therefore, has formed the habit of 
withdrawing from personal constructive ac- 
tivity. History teaches us that no great 
vital advance in christianizing the race has 
been achieved without the concentrated ac- 
tivity of the laity. To solve this very serious 
problem of decades we undertook the organi- 
zation of the round table and certain methods 
of the special training of the laity in group 
gatherings. Last year four of the districts 
with which I have responsibilities set aside 
two months for work for young men who had 
never had any special training beside the Bible 
‘Institute work, which is common to all our 
Field. I sent out invitations to those persons 
who were responsible for the churches in 
the absence of the regular pastors; many of 
the circuits have as many as ten or twelve 
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churches and obviously the pastor will be 
absent from most of them on every Sunday of 
the week. The first gathering was held at 
Suwon and included a group from the Ichon 
district. 

When our first meeting opened on the 
fifteenth day of November 1933, I was disap- 
pointed to find that only a half dozen of those 
whom I had invited appeared while the group 
totalling 30 was ‘made up of young men 
without any experience. At the end of the 
month’s training, however, I was convinced 
that the young men who had gathered were 
the ones most needed for that type of teaching 
as they had not yet suffered from chilling 
effects of formalism. 

The subjects taught were these : method of 
personal work, how to lead men to Christ by 
public and private means, the study of two 
books of the Scripture, the discipline of the 
Church and the usual subjects that are re- 
cognized as practical theology which included 
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special work in the Sunday Schools and 
Young People Societies. 

When these meetings opened, our first 
questions greeted the young men as a surprize. 
They were such as these: ‘‘Why did you 
come? Have you been converted? What is 
the meaning of the word “converted” ? What 
difference do you note between your life and 
the life of non-christians ? Do you love men? 
How many have you been able to lead to 
Christ since you became His follower ?”’ 

The method of teaching used was much in 
contrast to the school room and to the usual 
methods of the Bible Institute. Much time 
was given to study outside of school hours, 
time was given for reflection, and especially 
qualified men were appointed to interview 
the students personally outside of class hours. 
One hour of the evening was given to review 
and one hour was given to the Round Table 
Discussions. 

The round table gave the student the know- 
ledge of his own heart life that no other 
method could give and it created in his mind 
a purpose to carry his own benefits to other 
needy people. Sharing with others quickly 
became the dominating thought in all their 
conversations. A remarkable result was that 
their vision of the task of the Christian faith 
was lifted from their own communities to the 
vision of a transformed race and a world-wide 
spiritual conquest. In the afternoons of each 
day the several teachers and experienced 
workers were invited to tea and without 
formal introduction of any religious subject, 
conversation relating to personal, vital exper- 
ience and the method of sharing spiritual 
attainment with other people: became topics 
of deepest interest. I think these tea-time 
discussions were of the deepest value to those 
who were leading the movement, indeed, 
without them there would have been little 
appreciation, on their part, of the spirit and 
purpose of our gathering. 


The last day of the month’s study the 
pastors of the two districts were invited to 
attend and requested to sit in silence and 
listen to a rehearsal on the part of the stu- 
dents of their experiences and the revelations 
they had received. The pastors did so with 
absorbed interest. On the next day we 
dismissed the class. They were eager to go 
home and carry the message to their families 
and their villages. Then we spent a day 
with the pastors trying to impress upon them 
necessity of leading these young men in their 
work and warning them that should they fail 
to do-so, the young men would take the place 
of the pastor in advancing the work of the 
churches. 

Before closing, on the last night of the 
regular work, I told the students that since it 
was only ten days before Christmas I would do 
the unusual thing by asking for a Christmas 
present from each one of them. They met 
the request with startled surprise. I distribut- 
ed to each a self addressed postal card with 
the request that during the ten days before 
Christmas they send the names and address 
of each and every person whom they were 
able to lead to Christ and to a spiritual exper- 
ience that was the evidence of a transformed 
life. A day or two preceding Christmas 
holidays postal cards began to come in with 
such reports and within a period of four 
weeks I had information of 250 new believers, 
the organization of two Sunday Schools, one 
night school and the establishing of a number 
of round table conferences. Further evidence 
of the soundness of our month’s study, of 
the consecration of these young men, and 
consequent enthusiasm appeared six months 
later at the regular circuit conferences where 
they presented glowing reports of their a- 
chievements and plans for the future. 

Other group gatherings were held with the 
result that over one hundred men went out 
with consecrated zeal to work for the Master. 
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What’s Interesting the Korean Church 


(November Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger”) 


Translated by BRUCE F, HuNT 


On Nov. 2nd, the Central Y. M. C, A. in Seoul, 
under the auspices of its Religious Committee, held a 
reception for the pastors of the city ; over thirty were 
present. During the speeches, the importance of 
cooperation between the Y, M. C, A. and the churches 
in proclaiming the Gospel to young people was 
Stressed. 


From Oct, 15-21, in the Nam Sung Chung church of 
Taiku, a Jubilee celebration for the whole of North 
Keung Sang Province was held. Dr. Moffett, Rev. 
Sun Ju Kil and Baron Yun Tchi Ho were invited as 
guest speakers. The large church was crowded for 
the services. On the-last day a rally was held on the 
Keisung Academy Athletic Field. Following the rally 
the crowd formed in line and paraded through the 
streets. The parade was headed by the pastors of 
the Presbytery followed by the students of the church 
Academies, Primary Schools, Kindergartens, C. EH. and 
Missionary Societies. Over thiry organizations and 
institutions were represented in the parade. 

# 

A retreat for Christian leaders in the Pyeng Yang 
Presbytery was held Oct. 29-Nov. 2nd. Over 60 lead- 
ers were present. Dr. S. L. Roberts spoke every 
evening, Rev. Chong Soon Im lead the day-break 
prayer meetings ; Dr. Heung Nong Pak taught Philip- 
pians an hour a day then there were discussion periods. 
The meetings were a blessing to all and at that time 
it. was decided to adopt the following as goals to be 
aimed at during this Jubilee year : 

(1) To organize Jubilee preaching bands in every 
church each member of the band attempting to bring at 
least one person to Christ during the year. The re- 
sponsibility for pushing the program being up to the 
Sunday School teachers in the local churches. Helpers 
and pastors are to report the results to the District 
Meetings from which they are in turn reported to Pres- 
bytery ; 

(2) Toseek to establish 50 new churches within 3 
years, within the bound of the Presbytery ; 

(8) Toseek to raise ¥ 20,000 endowment for evan- 
gelistic purposes, The endowment to be raised over 


atperiod of 5 years. 
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On Nov. 7th the Annual Meeting of the Christian 
Messenger Board was held in the C. L. S. Bldg. The 
following members were present: J. L. Gerdine, 
Hugh Miller, H. H. Underwood, Kwan Sik Kim, 
Chong Pil Hong, Pil Kun Chai, Yung Sup Kim, Cha Ik 
Lee, Yung Sim Kwun, Choon Soo Chung, Hugh Cynn, 
Yun Yung Lee, Tuk Soo Kim, Ha Yung Yoon, Hong 
Sik Cynn. The following were elected as officers: 
Chm. Yung Sik Kwun, V. Chm. Hugh Cynn, Sec. 
Yung Sup Kim, Treas. Hugh Miller, Director on the 
Executive Committee, Choon Soo Chung. 
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An 83 year old gentleman, Yong Kwun Choi, of 
Anak, Whanghai Province, upon his death bed, on 
Oct. 28th, bequeathed land valued at ¥ 10,000 to the 
church kindergarten in Anak. Although the old gen- 
tleman’s family have been Christians for many years, 
he himself had not accepted Christ until his last illness 
when he called for the pastor and elders of the church 
and confessed his past:sins and accepted Christ as his 
Saviour. More than once during his last illness he 
ealled for the officers of the church that they might 
pray with him and bring him the comfort of the 


Scriptures. 


On Nov. 15th, a service celebrating Baron Yun Tchi 
Ho’s 70th birthday was held in the Chung Dong 
Church. Hugh Cynn presided and Dr. Avison and 
others made congratulatory remarks. A presentation 
was made to the Baron after which all adjourned to 
meet at the Bright Moon Restaurant for a dinner in 


the Baron’s honor. 


Under the auspices of the Chosen Christian College, 
an all-Korea English oratorical contest was held in the 
Paijai auditorium. The ist and 2nd prizes in the 
Boys’ division were won by students from the Mission 
Academies at Hamheung and Chunju respectively, the 
8rd prize was won by a student of a non-Cnristian 
private Academy in Seoul. The Ist and 2nd prizes in 
the girls’ contest were won by students from Paiwha 


and Holston Inst. respectively. 


The Seventieth Anniversary of Dr. Yun Tchi Ho 


By HucH H. CYNN 


HE YEAR 1934, being the seventieth of 
bt) the life of Dr. Yun Tchi Ho, some of 
pi his friends conceived the idea of 
24 honoring him with a suitable cere- 
mony to express the affection and appreciation 
so widely felt. The general plan was prepared 
by Mr. D. W. Hyun, Asst. Genl. Secty. of the 
Korean Y. M. C. A. in Seoul. It was proposed 
to have a Committee of Seventy Charter 
Members,—thirty foreign and forty Korean 
Christians, of all church connections, friends 
of Dr. Yun, to make up this committee. The 
committee was to prepare the program, finance 
the occasion, and sponsor it. Seventy good 
men and true were invited to serve on this 
committee. 

On June 11 the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy was held. A general plan 
was outlined, amended and approved. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee, an Editing Committee 
and a Program Committee were appointed. 
Each Charter Member was invited to secure 
seven other members, to make up the 
organization. This would make 560 mem- 
bers in all. In spite of the effort to limit 
the number to this maximum, before the 
Committee realized, five hundred and ninety 
five members had been received. 

A small number of members in other count- 
ries, lifelong friends of Dr. Yun were receiv- 
ed, representing America, Canada, China, Eng- 
land, Japan, Poland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

The ceremony was held on the afternoon of 
Thursday, November 15, in the Chungdong 
Methodist Church, in the presence of a com- 
pany that far exceeded the seating capacity of 
the room. On the platform with Dr. Yun and 
H. H. Cynn, the Chairman, were Dr. Yun’s 
aged mother and his wife-and as many of the 
Charter Members as could be seated. In the 
audience were eleven of the twelve living 
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sons and daughters of Dr. Yun, the only other 
one being in America at the time. Other 
Charter Members were in the audience acting 
as reception committee for the Government 
officers, consular officials, business and pro- 
fessional men, pastors and others who came 
not only from Seoul but from many parts of 
Korea to honor their friend. 


A resume of Dr. Yun’s busy life for the first 
seventy years was presented by his old friend 
Mr. Kim Il Sun. 


Then congratulations were presented in very 
brief form by Dr. O. R. Avison, speaking for 
Canada, Mr. S. Niwa for Japan, Mr. Hugh 
Miller for Great Britain, Rev. S. C. Suen for 
China, Rev. J. L. Gerdine for America and Mr. 
Cho Man Sik for Korea. Dr. Avison called 
Dr. Yun the best known, the best loved and 
the most influential man in Korea. Mr. Niwa 
spoke a brief and fitting tribute. Among 
other things he said: ‘In former years he 
held important positions with the Korean 
government. For many years he has been a 
leader in the Y. M. C. A., in educational and 
in social work. His life has ever been high 
and noble. Therefore he has ever been loved 
and respected at home and abroad. But what 
makes his life shine most is that he became 
a Christian in his youth and has lived in the 
faith these many years. This is really the 
crown Of his life,” 


The musical program was given by the band 
of the Songdo Higher Common School of 
which Dr, Yun is the founder, by the orchestra 
of the Chosen Christian College of which he 
is a trustee, by the choir of the Methodist 
Theological Seminary, of which also he isa 
trustee. Miss Alice Appenzeller, the Pre- 
sident of Ewha College sang a selection “Come 
ye blessed of My Father” the words of which 
seemed to be particularly appropriate as if 
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‘composed for the occasion; then Mr. Rody 
Hyun sang a contribution of his own words 
and music composed for this event. 

The Life of Dr. Yun written for this occa- 
sion by Dr. Kim Yung Huei, under the guid- 
ance of the Editing Committee is a book of 
250 pages, well documented and illustrated. It 
narrates his family history briefly, his service 
.of the Korean Government in diplomatic and 
cabinet posts, his connection with Christian 
education and publishing and hospital service 
without cessation from the earliest days of 
Protestant effort, his service of the Y.M.C.A. 
first as a director, then as General Secretary 
_ and later as president of the Central Y. M.C. A, 
and Chairman of the National Council of 
‘Korean Y. M.C. A., for nearly twenty years. 
Additional copies of this valuable book are 
still available at the bookstores. 


When this occasion, which has now be- 
come impressive and satisfying history was 
first proposed to Dr. Yun, immediately after 
the first meeting of the committee, he strongly 
demurred. He said that he had not done 
more than others and that he had not even 
done his full duty, so he could not consent to 
a meeting for his honour. It was only after it 
had been pointed out to him that such an oe: 
casion might serve to strengthen the efforts 
of the young people of the land and the Chris- 
tian movement in all the country, that he at 
length consented. All who took part in the 
ceremony, whether from Seoul or the pro- 
vinces, whether Methodist or Presbyterian or 
of other connection, seemed to feel that the 
occasion meant much more than honor to a 
man. It was an occasion to thank God for 
His power in the life of His children. 


Fusan Leper Colony 


By Rev. J. N. MACKENZIE 


mde MOST THICKLY populated Prov- 
za inces of Korea are those in the South 
| 4B and that is probably the reason why 
lepers are so much more prevalent in 
this part. In the South Kyung Sang Province 
‘there are probably between six and seven 
thousand in different stages of disease while it 
is estimated that there are 20,000 in all Korea. 

It was only in 1907 that the first laws regard- 
ing lepers were promulgated in Japan proper, 
a decision being also made then that 5 Asylums 
be provided for the compulsory segregation of 

the lepers wandering about the streets. 

The Fusan Leper Home—the first in Korea 
—was opened in 1909 with about 30 inmates. 
In those days there was no treatment for 
the cure of lepers and as far as this life 
was concerned over the gate might have been 
written ‘‘Abandon hope all ye who enter here; 
for practically all were far gone cases and 
25 per cent died every year. 
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The Mission to Lepers provided food and 
clothing and a place to live in till the end 
came, but, best of all, they came to learn 
of the Eternal Hope through Jesus whose 
personal example in helping lepers had induced 
his people to provide comforts for them and 
many of them came to know him as their 
dearest friend before they died. 

An asylum where there were so many 
deaths had no great attraction for the leper, 
who, though an out cast was often physically 
strong. He preferred the freedom of a beg- 
gar’s life. It was then and even now is a 
common sight in towns and villages to see 
one of them going round the kitchens holding 
a tin in his outstretched hand into which the 
housewife seldom refuses to drop some rice. 
This class usually carry large baskets on their 
backs into which they gather rags and other 
things they rakejout of garbage boxes. They 
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sort out the rags and dry them at their camp 
and sell them to the rag merchants. 


As, I write the police and sanitary in- 
spectors are on their semi-annual inspection of 
all dwelling houses and shops when all fur- 
nishings and goods have to be turned out and 
every nook and crannie swept clean before 
they are allowed to be replaced. At the 
moment, I have a clear view of a leper camp 
on a piece of vacant ground not far below my 
house being burned up by the orders of 
two policemen standing by. While the huts 
burn I see the lepers gathering into their 
baskets what personal effects they are allowed 
to save and they are tearing down and 
throwing the sticks and matting that formed 
their huts onto the central blaze until all 
is consumed. This has happened in the same 
place several times during the last 2 or 8 
years, but after the police have seen the place 
cleansed by fire and are gone, more sticks and 
mats are gathered and the camp is again 
built up as before. What else is left for 
them to do ? 


There is now, however, more hope for 
the begging leper. Last year the Korean 
Government made a special drive among 
moneyed people throughout the country for 
funds and added a considerable amount from 
the exchequer with the result that nearly 
a million and a half yen was provided for 
additional accommodation for 3,000 at the Gov- 
ernment Leper institution on Little Deer 
Island. 


The Government has in many ways shown 
its appreciation of what we are doing. We 
have received personal gifts as well as gifts for 
the work in money from the Emperor and 
from the Empress Dowager and we are 
receiving about 21,000 yen from the Korean 
Government every year. 


The medical profession have within recent 
years been studying the disease as never 
before. Leprology conferences are held every 
year when a large number of papers are 
read on different phases of the disease and we 
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are expecting much from such intenseive 
study and investigation. 


It is now 18 years since we began in 
the Fusan hospital the giving of weekly 
injections intramuscularly with one per cent 
camphor and we have continued this treatment 
ever since, except that for the past few 
years we have been giving them twice a week 
Lepers suffer from hookworm and other 
ailments which have to be treated and often 
amputations have to be performed before 
we can expect good results from the special 
treatment. 


We have a trained Korean doctor and a 
good staff of nurses and hospital asistants 
who have themselves been lepers and who are 
receiving regular training from the doctor. 


By the generosity of a lady in England 
we are now rejoicing in a well equipped 
administration and hospital block with steam 
sterilization in the operating and dressing 
rooms and steam heating throughout. 


The results of the treatment is best shown, 
we think, in the death rate which has for 
several years been about 2 per cent instead of 
the rate of 25 per cent we had before the 
oil injections were begun. The fact that 
we are now getting early cases is part of 
the explanation. We are discharging from 
50 to 60 every year symptom free. As in 
tuberculosis negative results in the search for 
the specific bacilli does not insure that there 
are none left in the body and so we must 
be slow in pronouncing any one absolutely. 
The manifest results are very gratifying in 
a disease which was considered incurable 
for thousands of years. 


The number of our regular inmates has 
now reached almost 600; but we give 
the treatment to, at least, as many more 
in outside places. There is a leper village 
about a mile away which was started 18 years 
ago by the first patients who were discharged 
as symptom free. They support themselves 
partly by farming land for which they pay 
rent and some land of their friends who were 
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not willing to have them return home to set up 
for themselves ; for though free from symp- 
toms they usually have deformities that mark 
them out as lepers and it is difficult for their 
friends to believe that they are no longer 
infectious. 


They have welcomed to their village others 
who have not had treatment and forming 
a Lepers’ Association they built a dispensary 
where injections are regularly given by those 
of them who learned to give them while 
acting as nurses in our hospital. They are 
under our direction and we supply the pre- 
pared drug free. We also send a hospital 
assistant to 4 other places in the country 
where lepers have gathered in villages of their 
own, to give them injections and other simple 
treatment. 


The response made by the lepers to the 
spiritual influences brought to bear on them 
has always been a source of joy and satisfaction. 


Years ago, in Summer time, bands of them 
used to ask for permission to take their 
blankets and go among the heathen villages 
preaching the Gospel. By and by it was 
decided by them that a more effective way of 
getting permanent results would be to engage 
a non-leper evangelist and for this they 
decided to suppliment their church collections 
with contributions from their scanty allowance 
of money for meat and fish to eat with their 
rice in order to provide his salary. This 
evangelist gathered congregations and set up 
churches in 3 heathen centres in 6 years. We 
have been hearing good reports from fellow 
missionaries of the evangelistic work of dis- 
charged lepers who had returned to their 
heathen homes and to make our inmates still 
more fit for such work I engaged, with 
their consent, a fully trained preacher. After 
a few months’ experience of him the congrega- 
tion presented a call tc the presbytery to 
have him as their Pastor and he was ordained 
to the office by the laying on of hands. They 
have not only undertaken his entire support 
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but they have bought a house for him in 
a neighbouring village. 


In the leper village referred to there 
is also a flourishing congregation of which 
I am Pastor. They join with 3 other non- 
leper churches in the support of a Home 
Missionary. I was there a few days ago to 
examine candidates for baptism and the cate- 
cuminate. Thirteen passed a good examination 
for the latter. I was interested to see on the 
women’s side of the church a large list of 
women’s names pasted on a sheet on the 
wall and under each woman’s name a nail 
on which hung a small cotton bag with about 
half a pound of rice in it. This was their 
contribution in support of their missionary 
and it had been made up by taking from 
the'portion about to be cooked for the family a 
spoonful to represent each member of the 
household. Money collections are also made 
for the same purpose. In this church there 
are 150 on the communion roll. 


In one of the country leper villages we visit 
to give treatment they have recently built 
a church to worship in though we have not 
yet received any of them into the Christian 
church. In the church at the leper Home 
the fact that we discharge so many of those 
who have been inmates for 2 or 3 years 
militates against the building up of a large 
church membership as almost all are un- 
believers when they enter and we keep those 
who apply on probation in the catechumenate 
for a year before they receive baptism and 
full church membership. 


Of the present inmates over 200 are on the 
roll of communicants. We are also responsible 
for 22 children of Jeper parents. Sixteen are in 
the Untainted Children’s Home. Two are 
partly supporting themselves boarding ata 
higher boys’ school of whom the Principal 
writes, “While your boys are not clever at 
books they are fine Christian lads. Send us 
along more boys if you have them. We want 
boys of their strong Christian type in our 
school’. Four other boys we were able to 
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place in the Salvation Army Industrial Home 


to learn trades. The officer in charge writes 
of them, “The boys you sent us are fine lads 
and are getting on well. We are glad to have 
the influence of such earnest Christian boys in 
our Home.” 

Thus the tale is not half told of diseased and 
broken bodies restored to health and strength 
and many souls transformed through the 
spiritual influences brought to bear to them. 

We shall be forever grateful that such work 
has fallen to our lot. 


An Open Letter 


Temperance Speaker Available. 


The General Secretary for Temperance Work 
supported by the Federal Council and the W. 
C. T. U. jointly is available for campaigns now. 
Any district desiring his services may secure 
them by writing to him, Rev. Song Sang Suk, 
at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Pyengyang. As he is at present able to give 
but two weeks of each month to this work, it 
is hoped that each section of the country will 
arrange a campaign of approximately two 
weeks using him every day and many times a 
day if possible in churches, schools and other 
places, with union meetings wherever possible. 
Places using his services are expected to 
entertain him. It is hoped that half of his 
travel bill will also be paid as is done for the 
other W. C. T. U. speakers. Engagements 
should be arranged as far ahead as possible to 
avoid conflicts. 

C. A. CLARK 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Death 

On November 29, in the Severance Hospital, 
Mrs. Wallace J. Anderson of Seoul, died. . 

Rev. W. L. Swallen, D. D. and Mrs. Swallen who ; 
retired Mar. 24, 1932 after forty years of service, 
left on furlough Dec. 20, 1984. Next year they 
expect to return to their home in Pyengyang. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. M. Trudinger, Tongyung. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss Frances Bonwick, Hoiryung 


A correction 


Please note that Janvier Willison was born to the 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Voelkel, Andong, on October _ 
31, and not on January 31, as given in the December _ 
number. 


New Editor—in—Chief, . 
We are very happy to announce that Rev. H. A.. 
Rhodes, D. D. has consented to assume the responsi- 
bility of Editor—in—Chief of the Korea Mission Field 
in the place of Miss Ellasue Wagner who has served ' 
so well and so faithfully for many years. Miss. 
Wagner goes on furlough in January of this year. 
Dr. Rhodes will begin his work with the February 
number. He is well qualified for the task, having 
had editorial experince in connection with the ‘*Chris- 
tian Messenger’’, in the Publication of a History of 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission in Korea, and in. 
other publications in connection with ‘the Christian . 
Literature Society. We wish him well, and bespeak 
for the magazine a successful future under his able 
guidance, and assure him of the hearty support of all 
those who. have the interests of missions in Korea on 
their hearts. : 
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i AN URGENT APPEAL FOR. NEW INCOME 
es THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the Christian literature 
AX Society of Korea appeals for a new income of at least $ 5,000 per S 
KO annum, necessary to meet the immediate and urgent needs of 
_ the Society’s work. 
ae Mee te RK j 
ath NEW RESPONSIBILITIES face this Society, for it is the only i 
Si union organization for the publication of Christian bocks and L 
< pericdicals in Korea. A noteworthy spirit of erquiry and of i 
—@ welcome to Christian teaching now manifests itself to a remark- 
able degree, and new finance is requested for the publication expense . 
of new literature to meet such urgent enquiries. The Putlishing ‘ 
Fund calls for $ 2,000 at the present moment, for it is empty. 
ae x eK KR 
ae: EDITORIAL WORK. We are almost at a standstill in the 
4S BE production of new manuscripts and translations because of the 
R lack of funds; the Society earnestly pleads for a new provision 
ae for Kditorial expense. Books for Simple Evangelism, for the 
Meeting of new forms of Atheistic attack, Books for Temperance 
Teaching, and for the special needs of Women and Children, all : 
wees are greatly needed and at least $ 1,500 is needed now for the 
i i preparation of such books. x 
an * * KK X ) 
DR Wk TO GAIN A WIDE CIRCULATION the Society’s selling prices : 
ao for kooks are set very lew, for the spending capacity of the : 
yp individual Korean is very small. To continue this important ; 
oe policy and to meet the losses on sales of these low-priced books 
ne the sum of $ 1,500 is needed yearly and for this sum our 2 
Ze Trustees appeal. | 
a r 
@ THUS THE C. L. S. OF KOREA APPEALS FOR ‘ 
Eo 
3 AT LEAST $5,000 THIS YEAR | 
i RSSCE see 
"8 WILL YOU HELP BY SENDING A GIFT 
ate 


To the Treasurer, Christian Literature Society, 
Chong-no, Seoul, Korea 
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